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times a topic is assigned for extempore discussion, and an occasional 
topic is assigned for light conversation. 

For one of the projects, each pupil was asked to make a new acquaint- 
ance and to report on the manner of doing it. For another, each pupil 
held an interview with a business man and reported results. 

In the field work the pupil embraces many opportunities to put into 
practice his conversational and other abiUties. In other words, he takes 
his laboratory with him into everyday affairs. 

Please do not confuse personal expression with oral composition. In 
a class of thirty in personal expression six pupils, one in each group, will 
be talking at one time in the usual conversational way. The group plan 
makes the two fundamentally different. In personal expression inter- 
play among the group members and team work are leading features 
rather than the individual presentation of a topic under more formal 
conditions. The range of topics is also different and much less formal. 
Oral theme- work is public speaking; personal expression, private 
speaking. The latter creates a social atmosphere, giving pupils excep- 
tional opportunity to get acquainted, and through sympathetic group- 
relations extends a helping hand to the timid pupil. Its projects and 
field work bring the pupil into intimate contact with those outside the 
school. Oral composition has no such claim to present. 

So brief a discussion of a new subject must be more suggestive than 
instructive. The pupils in personal expression find a motive in the 
benefits they see ahead in the business and social worlds. They give 
natural expression to themselves and develop just as pupils do in other 
fields where interest and motive are dominant factors. 

The parents who are represented in our experimental class indorse 
the work in strong terms. Visiting teachers (there have been many) 
have left with a single purpose — namely, to see classes in personal 
expression introduced into their own schools. 

No pupil in the experiment class is a doubting Thomas as to the 

pleasure or profit he derives from this new line of work. 

E. E. DoDD 
Speingpield, Mo. 

THE NINE RELATIONSHIPS 

My little brother is learning the nine relationships of compound 
conjunctions. These are: 

a) Addition. — One thought may be added to another. Example: 
"I went to the theater, and there I saw Richard Mansfield." 
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b) Contrast. — Thoughts may be presented in contrasting relation- 
ships. Example: "The deer scaled the hill, but the dog followed." 

c) Alternation. — Thoughts may be related as two alternatives. 
Example: "Either you must go or I shall lose my train." 

And so on. 

My Uttle brother failed in Enghsh. He spends his Saturday morning 
playtime with me now learning the nine relationships of compound 
clauses. He can name over at least five of them, and he recognizes the 
rest. He has trouble, though, in seeing why "The girl was tired, her 
head drooped, she folded her thin hands" is not elaboration instead of 
repetition. In fact, I do myself. But the greater intelligence of our 
distinguished author must know why. Surely these nine relationships 
are profound discriminations— too profound, I think, for a high-school 
Freshman. 

My Uttle brother is only fifteen. Poor boy, he likes such things as 
Charlie ChapUn and hunting rabbits. It is a strange thing that most 
of the boys in this thriving second-class city of Kansas have these same 
tastes. There must be something wrong about them. My brother 
has lived most of his life in the society of school and church. The 
people of our town talk much of the "higher things." There are 
culture clubs. There are lecture courses. Every winter we hear male 
quartets, noted lecturers, and professional readers. Down at our new 
$125,000 high school they earnestly try to teach him the nine 
relationships of compound sentences. Yet he cannot speak good 
English. And he stubbornly prefers Charlie Chaplin to his assigned 
lesson. 

Perhaps this study of the nine relationships is more adapted to 
advanced students of logic. And yet I wonder, is there a real reason 
for calling "The little girl was tired, her head drooped, she folded her 
poor, thin hands" repetition as opposed to elaboration? In Enghsh I 
they have learned that elaboration means working out. Is it perhaps 
logical to consider that from the fact of the Uttle girl's being tired you 
worked out the fact that her head would droop ? Or is the only logic 
of the situation the fact that she was tired, and that if her head drooped 
you were only repeating that she was tired ? I find it hard to convince 
even a Uttle brother on such soggy grounds. I am almost afraid that a 
real logician might desecrate the conventions of EngUsh I and brand 
it superficial. 

But my patient subject is repeating, "Addition, inference, reason, 
correlation — Aw, gee! I can't git the rest!" 
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One of the reasons he failed in English is that he says "ain't," 
"git," "ketch," "won't never," and uses "them" for "those." But 
there is no time to help liim to speak good English; all the class time is 
needed to find out if the boys have memorized the nine fundamental 
possible relationships of compound conjunctions. 

So I continue. "Now see if you can tell me which kind of a relation- 
ship this is: "Charhe Chaplin is a popular movie star, hence he receives 
a large salary." (This is an example of inference. I state the fact that 
Charlie Chaplin is popular, then I infer that he will get a large salary.) 

My brother's face beams. "Say,'d you go to the Electric Wednes- 
day night?" 

"No," I answer. "Go on and tell me what kind of a relationship 
that is." 

"Gee, that sure was a good show! Listen here, Hullen, they had a 
trap door, and Charlie stood behind the screen, y' know, and when they 
fired the gun, why, he had to work the lever and open — " 

"Oh, come on," I said. "I don't want to hear about CharUe 
Chaplin. I'm trying to help you get your English. Which kind of a 
relation was that now ? " 

His grin gradually disappears. He looks sullen and pouts a little. 
After two trials he guesses the right relationship. After a while he tries 
again to tell me about Charlie Chaplin. I refuse to listen, and nag him 
on and on, over and over the wretched nine relationships. 

We are the Pharisees of art. We want our Uttle brothers to love 
EngUsh literatiure, to enjoy writing and speaking the English language. 
What function can an art have if it is not loved ? Our fifteen-year-old 
brothers trust us. They try honestly and patiently to learn the nine 
relationships and any other barbarous imbecility our professional drudges 
may set up for them. But when they meet the human need of 
expression, when they see Charlie ChapUn and want to use the EngUsh 
language to tell us about it, to make us laugh, we say no! The im- 
proprieties of Chariie Chaplin are more to us than the boy's self- 
expression. We cannot make use of his desire to use English effectively 
because that desire is to use it on Charlie Chaplin. That might lead 
to art, but not to the nine relationships. 

It takes no ingenuity to kill a boy's early artistic impulses. There 
is no loss of diignity in kiUing the expression of his perhaps clownish self. 
He would Uke to repicture Charlie Chaplin's antics just to make us 
laugh. He wants to use the language effectively enough to win a smile 
for the crude art which pleased his sprouting aesthetic impulses. But 
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who would think of giving Charlie Chaplin as a theme subject down in 
our expensive new high school? What an alternative! Far better to 
continue the present pickling process. The vote is for the embalmed 
emptiness of Enghsh I. 

Helena Maxwell Brownell 
Emfokia, Kan. 

THE PLAY PRODUCER'S NOTEBOOK 

Play: Aucassin and Nicolete. Type: Mediaeval romance. Author: 

Mrs. Marie Warren Potter. 
Unpublished: for parts, etc., address the author, Bronxville, N.Y. Royalty: 

$10.00. 
Characters: 19 males, 12 females (not all needed). 

Scenes: Two exteriors — a castle garden and a forest; with slight shift, how- 
ever, can be played as one. 
Period: Twelfth century, France. Time of Action: 15 hours. 
Production: 

Amateur — Horace Mann Girls' School, New York City, March 25, 26, 
1915- 
Requirements: 

Stage. — ^As played at the Horace Mann School, with dances of the period, 
requires 30 feet width and 16 feet depth. This gives room for flower 
dance of foiur girls with nearly the whole cast on stage, and for court 
dance by all. Setting was a forest back-drop, three forest borders, 
proscenium of forest scene to block off the sides of the auditorium. 
Forest drop used as curtain. (Scenery painted by Millard France & 
Co., New York City.) Movable wall or balustrade across stage 
about two-thirds rear; small stone seat right, large double seat wfth 
back, on dais left, all removed for forest scene, when greenery to 
represent a spring is placed down left center. Lights. — Foots, first 
border white, second blue, third bunches right and left white, two 
stereopticons, right and left, in balcony above stage, for moonlight. 
The play is especially suited to outdoor production. 
Costumes. — Period costumes, after designs by Miss St. Clair Breckons, 
can be made at a cost of I2 . 50 each, approximately, if material is 
bought in bulk and made up under direction. 
Character. — ^Aucassin must be handsome, courtly in bearing, imaginative, 
manly; Nicolete, very simple, young, maidenly; Count, mature, 
rugged, stem; Pegofat, strong-featured — an old fighter. 
Expense. — Varies very much with conditions of production. The 
following estimate is based on the Horace Mann production with 
modifications: royalty, $10.00; t5rpewriting of parts, $20.00; 



